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Happy Parties, or City Manners. 


N R. PLUM, a grocer and common-councilman, having 
a performed some civilities in the way of business to a 
West-lndia merchant, the latter begged Mr. Plum’s accep- 
tance of aturtle. Sensible of the value of the present, Mr. 
Plum loudly called his wife, a comely dame, to come and see 
it. With uplifted hands she was followed by Peggy Plum, 
her eldest daughter, Peter Plum, her eldest son, and two little 
Plums, each fuil of wonder and delight. Even Mr. Plum ac- 
knowledged it as a very handsome present, and smacked his 
mouth as he promised himself the enjoyment of the green fat. 

When the first effusions of pleasure were a little subsided, 
the next consideration was, how it should be cooked ; for 
though Mrs. Plum, like a good wife,-always superintended the 
management of her kitchen, yet she was now much puzzled. 
The husband suggested its being dressed at a coflee-louse, 
an<d inviting a few friends to partake of it; but Mrs. Plum re- 
minded him that it would be very expensive to entertaia 
friends at a cofiee-house, and further observed that although 
she detested meanness, they had a family, and ought to be 
more prudent than to spend money foolishly. Mr. Plum was 
a very good husband, and never willingly did any thing con- 
trary to his wife’s judgment, therefore begged she would think 
of some plan more suitable than his. To eat it alone had too 
giuttonous an appearance to be adopted by either, and Mrs. 
Plum was just going to propose the turtle should be given 
away; only, from gratitude to her husband’s kindness in wish- 
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ing her particularly to eat of it, she observed, that as the tur- 
tle must be cooked; and as some expence was inevitable, she 
would enquire for a person to dress it at home, and Mr. Plum 
might invite their friends, Mr. 'Toddy and family, to dine with 
them. 

The delighted fond husband, on this, took his wife’s hand, 
and imprinted on it an affectionate kiss, told her she was a 
good creature, add he was glad every thing was settled at last 
so much to her mind. A cook was engaged, at the price of 
one guinea and a half, to kill the turtle, and dress the dinner, 
which Mr. and Mrs. Plum, who loved now and then to cuta 
figure, determined should be a handsome one. ‘the day was 
fixed, and every necessary preparation made ; the company 
arrived, consisting of Mr. ‘Toddy, a respectable tinman and 
common-councilinan, whose —s of appearance plainly 
evinced his taste for good living. Mrs. Toddy, a short fat 
Jady, as thick as she was long ; Tit mothy, their eldest son, 
about nineteen; and Miss Fanny, their eldest daughter, about 
eighteen. 

Dinner was soon announced, and the visitors descended into 
the parlour at the end of the shop, where they, as well as the 
worthy family of Mr. and Mrs. Plum, enjoyed the turtic to 
the extent of their expectations, and frequently acknowledged 
they had made a’most delicious repast. When the wine was 
dosed. the greatest hilarity and pleasantness prevailed, 
aud the health of the donor, with many more healihs, were 
drank before the ladies quitted the table. 

Mrs. Toddy and Mrs. Plur n, beingon very friendly terms, they 
enjoyed a little fete-a-tete after dinner a the drawing-roo n, 
whilst Miss Plum entertained Miss Toddy, who was one year 
older than herse!f, and her most intimate hic nd; for they had 
both been to the same day-sclicol in London, and cach had re- 
ceived a year’s education at the same boarding-school at Isling- 
ton by way of a finish. 

At let eth, tea being ready, the gentlemen, 10 had been 
rather free with the bottle , and felt the ne cate of the rosy 
god, joived the ladies full of gaicty and good humour. The 
whole party laughed and talked upon many pleasing subjects. 
In the course of the evening Miss Plum shewed the. c mr y 
some Valentines she had received on the Jast Valentine lay. 
They were very curiously cut and painted ; full of hy rts, 
darts, loves, and doves, which, with the writing in heat 
capsed a great deal of mirth. “ Aye,” exclaimed Mr. Toddy, 
« Valentine’s-day is an interesting day to young people; and 
J assure you,” continued he with asmile, ‘ old as L am, I ne- 
ver think of the day with indifference ; for it always reminds 
me of something [ shall never forget,” glancing significantly 
at his wile, who biidled, and simpered, and look nd very 
Jovingl¥ 

















lovingly at her husband. « As the recollection makes you 
both appear so pleasant,” said Mr. Plum, ** pray Jet ug into 
the secret.” “ Why then, if you must know,” continued Mr. 
Toddy, * the first time 1 ever saw my wife was on that very 
day ; ; you see how strange ly things come about. I inet her at 
a iriend’s house by chance, and I told my friend I was quite 
smitten; he re plied P it was a very curious cire uimstance, for it 
was Valentine’s-day, the very day that birds began wooing, 
and that [ had better begin too. So I took his advice, aud 
for the very first time in my life made love ; and now, gentle- 
men and Jadies,” he continued, “ you know what followed, 
and I need say no more about the matter.” The company ail 
laughed heartily, and Mr. Toddy observed, it was twenty years 
the last Valentine’s day since be had known his little spousey, 
Mr. Plum then asked bow long he had made love before the 
kuot was tied? “ Why not quite three months, and the mar- 
ri ge-day was a day indeed. My friend gave us the wedding- 
linner, I dare say my wife remembers all about it.’ Mrs. 
Toddy held up her head still higher, as she recollected how 
much she had fascinated her doating husband, who conti- 
nued, “ Egad, Mr, Plum, as you have entertained me and my 
family so handsomely, I will give you a jollification on the an- 
niversary of my wed ling-day ; that’s well thought of, so re- 
member you are all invited ; and you shall have it out of town 
100, for it will be onthe Ist of May, and { will make you com- 
fortable, and treat you with a ere. + Ob.” replied the 
young people, much delighted, “ we shall none of us forget 
the invitation.” The company siolstiatiea in the same mood 
"rill they separated, when each agreed they should remember 
the anniversary of the wedding would be on the first of May. 
Ona the arrival of Mr. Toddy and f; umily at their own house, 
a conversation easued on the same subject, when Mrs, Toddy 
observed, that nobody loved a good dinner betier than herself, 
nor was fonder of entertaining their friends, but she liked to 
do it at home, where she could feel herself ber own mistress ; 
“ besides,” she continued, “ you know, Mr. Toddy, I hate 
journeying out of town ; there’s po knowing what may hap- 
pen neither at home nor abroad.” ‘Timothy and Fanny looked 
at each other, aad their fond father exciaimed, “ For Hea- 
ven’s sa! e, my dear sora don’t damp the pleasure of the coy 
_— any sigus of fears, for L expect every thing will be made 
comfortable, : und you w vill be as merry asagrig. T[ intend to 
! 


be as happy as I was on that day twenty ye: rs, which I cali 


the happiest day of my life. W ell, you inay smile, you plump 


i 


little fascinating rogue,” continued he, chucking her under 
the chin, “ for lL think Lecannot pay you a prettier compli- 


ment.” The smile ol happin ss now decked ail the faces of 
this little family party ; and the good la dy appearing 
’ y party; : : PI 1S per. 


ype fectly 
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fectly reconciled to the jaunt, Timothy thought it a proper 
opportunity to invite a friend of his to the feast, to which 
bis kind father and mother instantly consented, saying they 
supposed he meant young Mr. Spindle, the taylor, who, his 
mother further observed, was a very great favourite of her’s ; 
besides, such a genteel looking young man would be a credit 
to the party. 

The intended entertainment gave rise to much conversation 
in bot families, particularly in Mr. Toddy’s. ‘Tie young 
people looked forward with no small degree of delight, and 
their mother entered into the anticipation of it with equal 
pleasure. The kind Mr. Toddy proposed new bonnets for his 
wife and daughter, and desired that-no expence might be 
spared to set them off to the best advantage; when his lady 
begged him to leave the matter to her, and promised they 
should all do him credit. Indeed, Mrs. Toddy liked to look 
smart, and sometimes surprise her neighbours, and determined 
to do so on the present occasion ; for which purpose she took 
many a walk to the milliners’ shops to view the exhibitions 
and enquire inio the fashions, and resolved that herself and 
her family should appear perfectly stylish, and not be outdone 
by Mrs. Plum. 

(To be continued.) 








Tribute to the Memory of the late Rev. Mr. Littlehailes, 
an eminent and excmplary Irish Clergyman. 


N the 12th day of May departed this life, the Rev. 

Charles Littlehales, A. M. at the glebe-house of his pa- 
rish, at that house where the unfortunate ever found relief. 
There was a mildness in the nature of this most interesting 
young man, which eminently qualified him for the holy office 
of a clergyman. His soul was animated by faith, and hope 
and charity were the practical religion of his life. With all 
the opportunities of mixing in the pleasure of the great, and 
all accomplishments which could adorn the most refined so- 
ciety, he preferred the peaceful dignity of his hallowed pro- 
fession ; and like his Divine Master, “ he went about doing 
good.” 

His hours were spent amongst his poor brethren, and his 
approach was hailed as the messenger of comfort to their 
wants, and consolation to their afflictions. In bis material 
and effectual efforts to reform the vicious, there was a gentle- 
ness which invited them back to virtue, a generous and tender 
consideration of all the moral infelicities which might have 
contributed to their fall, and often has the spark of virtue, 
which 
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which the harshness of unmitigated re proof might have ex- 
tinguished, often has it been animated into activity, by that 
kindness which chased away despair. Farewell, gentlest spi- 
rit, oh! farewell! No more on the threshold of the widow 
shall thy welcome footsteps be heard! No more at thy ap- 
proach shal | she exclaim to her children, “ There is bread for 
us to day.” But thou art gone where her tears and her pray- 
ers are registered ; thou art gone to receive the glad greetings 
of thy Redeemer—** Well done thou good and faithful ser- 
vant, enter thou into the joy of thy Lord.” And, oh ye! 
whose breaking hearts deplore his early loss, repine not, he 
has gone where * His works shall follow him ;” and although 
the hand of death has severed those ties which bound him to 
your hearts by all the feelings of sympathetic approbation, 
jet that Gospel, of which he was a faithful minister, be your 
consolation, ‘and your refuge ; and when your tears fall on the 
tomb which encloses the beloved brother of your hearts, yet 
shall they not be bitter when you contemplate those virtues 
which have deprived death of its sting, and which, through 
the merits of his Redeemer, have united him to the spirits of 
the just, made perfect. 





Mrs. Ibbetson’s Remarks on the Petals of Flowers. 


Dias petals of flowers owe none of their beauty to the co- 
iv that paints them, which is, when diawn off, dull and 
lead ; nor do they owe their brilliant tints to the skin that 
covers them 3 but the greaiest part of their loveliness is de- 
rived from the bubbles of water, that compose their pabulum. 
Receiving the sun’s rays they are enlivened and brightened by 
the reflection and refraction, from those drops of water, and 
from that spot of light seen in every bubble of water, and 
striking to the focus underneath them; by which means the 
whole flower would at times be a blaze of light, had not na- 
ture, to soften it, covered the petal with an upper and under 
skin, which curtails their diamond-like rays, aud leaves them 
only a lightness and beauty uncqualle d. Uncovered they 
would resemble the rainbow formed by the same means 
(though coloured by the division of light); but, shaded 
they are with a gause-like matter, they acquire a more chas- 
tened tint, and are equally delightful, without being oppressive 
tothe sight. It must be remembered, that I treat only of 
flowers which have regulir petals, and touch not on the cryp- 
togamia, or any that possess not those direct pasts. 
Most thin petals have, like the rose, when its upper surface 
is peeled off and examined, aa extremely thin skin, iu which 
are 
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are tiny bladders of pink liquid, woven ina sort of gause- 
like texture. But when this is taken off, it displays a pabulum 
of white or rather water bubbles, to which nature (to lessen 
the brighiness), has added two circular white liues, which give 
a tenderness to the pink, iimpossible to describe. The com- 
mon violet is formed in the same manner; but the darker cow 
jour, aad thicker skin, lessen the sparkling of the water. 

To prove that bubbles of water are the eause of the beauty 
that flowers generally transmit, either in vivid flashes, or ten- 
der tints, to the retina; take the dullest colour that was ever 
painted, and filling a small glass bubble with water, let the 
rays of the sun fall through it on the colour, and it will become 
the brightest and most beautiful imaginable, and exactly re- 
semble the tints of flowers. 

The moist petal is so filled with water that it only exckes our 
astonishment how such a thin gause-like matier can contain 
such a quantity of liquor, and yet the flower reposes on the 
band without wetting it, 

But to show that some of our flowers may owe their beauty 
to other contrivances besides water, | shall name a plant com- 
mon in the fields, which greatly adorns them, and is known by 
the vulgar name of butterflower, the ranunculus. The petals 
appear to be varnished ; but this arises from a powder, which 
exactly resembles calcined magnesia, and lies between the 
pebulam and upper skin. 

To try the effect, | got a quantity of extremely small glass 
bubbles of water blown for me, and placed them as in a petal— 
in rows. Although infinitely larger, yet they appeared a petal 
extremely magnified. IL then covered them with a gauze, 
painted to represent the flower, and truly did it imitate 
the sort of brightness and brilliancy it was intended to re- 
present. 





Extract from Mr. Vaughan's View of the Present State 
of Sicily. 


LIE Sicilians are intelligent and industrious, and certainly 

as temperate as any nation of Europe ; and their excel- 
Jent imitations, from Eaglish models,are suflicient examples of 
their ingenuity as workmen. Nor must the Englishinan sup- 
pose, who walks abroad in the middle of the day, and observes 
iheir shops shut, and the people asleep, that they are lazy and 
stupid,or givenup to indulgence; the Sicilian as regularly takes 
his repose in the middie of the day, as nations more northernat 
the usual hour of their bed-time ; but they universally rise 
with the sun, and will work half the night, 
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The disposition of the peasantry will ever be important to 
the defence of an island, and these are impressed with a 
love of their country, and a dread of the Freneh, ameunt- 
ing to abhorrence : nor is that to be wondered az. The 
Sicilian Vespers, where every Frenchman was put to death 
in the is! and, is still so fresh in their memories, that two 
thirds of them consider it an affair of the other day ; 
und the more recent catastrophe at Augusta has fixed upea 
their minds no other expectation, in the saccess of the French 
than the sword of retaliation, ever-reeking with vengeance 5 
and it did not contribute to soften these feelings, that the first 
act of the French, at the landing in September, was to tear 
the ear-rings from the ears of a woman, who ran bleeding into 
the village | to merease the alarm. 

Nothing could exceed the good conduct of the peasants 
on that signal occasion ; nor, ¢ considering them the defenders 
of their country, could any thing be more interesting than 
their appearance, when the business was over. Alter General 
Campbell had passed with his staff, on his retura to Messina, 
with the standard of the [’rench displayed by a dragoon, 
followed by detachments escorting the prisoners, came a crowd 
of these peasants bare-legged and sun-burnt, and armed 
in their fashion ; and as the *"y eagerly pressed forward in the 
rear ol our troops, the expression of their countenances, and 
their anxious animation, bespoke the part they had taken, and 
the triumph they enjoyed. 

But to thenr was confined the active defence on the part of 
the Sicilians. Lf it should be imagiued, drawing inferences front 
England, that, at the threat of invasion, every man was at. his 
post ; that the streets were lined with volunteers, and the 
counties with yeomanry; that the once-called “ The Mob,” 
became the soldiers and guardians ; and that thousands besides 
were ready at a moment, from real love of their king, and 
attachment to their country, to lay down their lives, to aman, 
in its defence ; the conclusion would, indeed, be completely 
erroneous. 

ln the town of Palermo, where there is a force of 8000 
Neapolitans, an object to rally. on, not a soldier appeared 
from a population ef 150,000 imbabitapts; for the force 
of the volunteers cannot be calied by that name, unembodied, 
undisciplined, unclothed, and unarmed. And in the town of 
Messina, where of all plaees they bave reason to dread them ; 
where the army of the enemy, of 24,000 men, could be seen 
from their windows for more than four months; where 
15,000 English were at their gates to encourage and support 
them; with a population, besides, of 80,000 inhabitants ; 
with this—ihouga it may be coucluded, of course, that the 
commander of the English forces had reason to be satisfied of 
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the soundness of their inientions (and such was the case), as 
far us that went—not a man at peared in arms, except those 
paid by. us in our and their gun-boats ; no spontaneous 
ebullition of patriotic exertion burst forth into action ; and 
the town of Messinaecxiibited no more military appearance, 
as far as regarded the inhabitants, on the 18th of September, 
when the enemy landed, than on the 4th day of June, when 
they first shewed in force upon the heights above Scylia. 
Nor, contemplating the public sentiment, is this very surprising 


- 
5 


Ask any inhabitant to account for this apathy, and the answer 
is uniform: “ Consider our condition; have we a force of 
our own to repel the common enemy? Or are the English 
sufficieat to defend all the points that are open to attack— 
from Toulon, the Adriatic, from Naples, Calabria? And should 
the enemy succeed, reflect on the situation of those who 
commit themselves, by any violent hostility, in the state that 
we are, where the Fiench have an account of every man in the 
country !” 

[s it wished to ascertain the inclinations of the country ? 
They are easily understood, for time has developed then. 
Between alliance with Eugland, and the dominion of Fiance, 
not a doubt would exist ; but be England decided, and let its 
decision be permancat. With decision to permancace, their 
coudition would aimeliorate—at least’ they expect so, for 
reforms must attendit. But let it be understood, that no 
Sicilian throughout the island will ever commit himself, till 
he sees the way clear, for that forms a part of the national 
cbaracter. 


1 
i 
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THE ALPS. 


Extracts from the Journal of M. Dolomieu’s Last Visit to the 
Alps; by M. Brunn-neer-gaard, 


(Continued from Page 475.) 


HERE are many rich inhabitants in Neufchatel; bt 
neither the sciences nor the arts are much relished among 
them. These people know not even ‘how to enjoy themselves ; 
for they regard as luxuries what every where else are regarded 
asnecessaries, For instance: a man who possesses soine millions 
of livres, is permitted to keep ‘neither carriage nor saddle- 
horse : when his wife wishes to go into the country, some- 
times to the distance of two or three leagues, slie must go on 
foot, He is equally forbidden to invite his friends some 
days betorehand to dinner ; for every thing of this kind would 
be thought to have an air of affectation, and otbers would 
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deride him. It is related of one of the richest bankers of 
this place, that he is well pleased if he can sleep on a journey 
during the dinner-hour, saying: “ I have just saved three 
livres.” On the other hand, the people of Neufchatel are very 
liberal to their friends, and to the poor. 

Buch accompanied us into the Val-Travers. We had no 
time to go to Chiaux-de-Fond, where the manufacture of diffe- 
rent parts of watches is carried on. It is four leagues to 
Val-Travers. Near La Tourne are uucovered strata of lime- 
stone, which display large accidental fractures. We met with 
circular strata, and all the neck of the valley is formed of 
fragments. Near Brot is the Creux de Bane, in which are 
perpendicular calcareous strata, of which some are black. 
On the upper surface they are all reduced into small pieces. 
The summit of the mountain is two thousand eight hundred 
feet above the surface of the lake, and is one of the highest 
in the country ; its elevation is one thousand five hundred and 
fourteen feet. The Closete isan indentation of two bundred 
feet. Near this is a place fullof granite in blocks. The lime- 
stone strata is alternate with the marl. Montie is the first 
village, where Rousseau long resided. At Novech there 
are handsome curvilinear strata, and a spring, the water of 
which is employed for a manufactory of nails. In one of the 
villages is a watch-maker, who calls himself watch-maker to 
the emperor of China: he is one of two who went to China 
with Lord Macartney. His companion, who has remained 
in that country, must have grown rich, for he sends money 
from time to time to his relations. The inhabitants ef this 
neighbourhood travel much, and some of them come back 
with considerable wealth. We were told, that there had 
Jately arrived a man from Surinam, who had long been 
thought dead. He has brought with him thirty thousand 
pounds sterling, and is to have remittances of as much 
more. He has fixed himself in the mountains, where he 
buys large estates, builds houses, and begins English gardens, 
which, on account of the rigour of the climate, can never 
have much success. At La Comte, near the village of Travers, 
there is aspring of asphaltum, the produce of which has been 
collected these eighty years. It yields three pints per day, 
and is sold at 12 batsch; that of the finest qualiiy is worta 
three livres. ‘I'he man who farms the spring pays twelve frances 
a year. All the country is employed ia making lace. At 
Travers, we talked with the son of the cure whom the writings 
of Rousseau have rendered so celebrated. ‘To go to Yverdon, 
the read is over the mountain of Grandson, from which 
there is a fine view of the lake of Geneva, and of the whole 
chain of the Alps. We slept at ¥verdon, whence we passed to 
Bex, by Vevey. At an inn on the way, we fell in with the 
Vol. 51. 4E son 
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son of the celebrated Watts, inventor of the fire -engine, who 

is an earnest student of mineralogy. The French govern- 
went, which thinks that nations may easily make war with- 
out forcing the sciences to take a part, has give u hima 


' passe 


port for Paris. He appeared exceedingly well-informed ; 
aod Dolomieu, who, in Italy, had been acquainted with 
his brother, one of the best English chemists, offered him, 
according to his usual manner, ‘his services, if they met in 
Paris. We saw Professor Bagzesen, to whom we are indebted 
for a sentimental journey, and some excellent Danish poems, 
At Bex, we inst anuy inquired for M, Grune r, one ot those to 
whom belongs the superintendance general of the mines 
of Switzerland. In him, we found one of the pupils of 
Werner, and Dolomieu had several discussions with him, 
on different points of mineralogy, and was oe pleased. 
Colonel Wild, to whom belongs the peculiar napenon 
of the salt-mines, was there. It was he ne in 178 

printed a description of the salciferous mountains of the 
canton of Aigle, with a topographical map: this description 
has been well received. The next morning, we went with 
Gruner to the salt-mines: the galleries are the finest in 
existence, and the maisons de graduations are all new. The 
government derives a considera ble profit from the mineés. 
We gathered a quantity of specimens of muriacite, a sub- 
stance recently analysed by Vauquelin. Gruner said, that he 
had found it cry tallized in a mountains of Saltzburg, 
and that he wished to senda crystal to Professor Hauy, to 
enrich his collection, which is already unique in its kind, 
Sulphur is also found here, but never in crystals. Gruner, 
made an excursion with us to Geneva, by the other side of 
the lake, in what was lately Savoy. Dolomieu took this 
route, in order to see whether the road was not attended 
with difficulties. At pre 
of the entrance into Ita 


esent, the French, masters for ever 
y by the Simplon, will have no further 
occasion for the Pays de Vaud. We visited the quarries of 
Saint ‘Trefond, which contain a breccia-marble, consisting 


of an insulated rock, ‘These quarrics are industriously wrought. 
We saw a square tower, which ts said to have been built 
by Cesar’s twenty-second legion. We slept at Meillerie, 
so well known on account of the Nouvelle Heloise. We 
vainly searched for some vestiges of the love of St. Preux 


y } ! ! “9 , ; . 
fox his fair and learned scholar; but we saw only limestone 


rock s, absolut ly naked,and unattended with any thing to feed 
= ' < = my 

the inagi nation either of the painter or the poct. ane 

; } ’ ary 

rocks which are very near, are of a greyish limestone, of very 
. ee. | “0? of ee " 

fine grain, and they supply ime for ai the environs of the 

lake. The read has no considerable difliculties, and that 


part of it wiich is. nearest to Geueva Is already finished. 
The 
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The view is finer from this side of the lake” than from the 
other, We passed by Evin. What magnificent groves of 
walnut-trees ! The people were now gathering the fruit, 
which they threw into heaps, in order to dry them a little; 
because, this done, the husks are more easily removed. There 
are abundance of linden-trees, of the bark of which they ° 
make ropes. 


(To be concluded in our next.) 


Escape of British Prisoners from France. 


[Extracted from a Narrative of the Hardships and Sufferings of 

- —_ y - — 
several British Subjects who effected their Escape from Verdun 
in 1808.] 


(Continued from Page 465.) 


T is painful to relate, that these brave unfortunates, after 
suffering dreadfully from hunger and fatigue, were retaken, 
and carried to Bitche. Their heroism, however, did not 
leave them, for though closely confined, they formed another 
plan to escape, of which the following are the particulars ; 

« The jailer (says the narrative) used to visit our prison at 
six o'clock in the evening, in order to examine it, and he did 
not return ‘till the next morning. Immediately after bis visit 
we hung up ove of our mattresses, to prevent our light being 
discovered, and then we proceeded to work. With the assis- 
tance of a bench we reached the roof, and with a poker 
knocked dowa the cieling, which we found was made of oak 
battons, fron beam to beam, about two anda half inches 
thick. These we had to saw, which occupied us four hours, 
A plank of three inches thick next opposed our progress ; we 
bored a number of holes in it close to each other, and then 
converted several into one, to admit the saw. At this part 
of our Jabour the saw snapped asunder—the saw is broken, was 
re-echoed through our dungeon. What a dreadful disaster ! 
Our feelings were like those of a seaman who in the mid- 
nicht sterm strikes upon a rock, The floor was covered 


t 
i 


with rubbish ; a passage after arduous toil was almost accom- 


plished ; but in one moment the breaking of the saw scemed 


} 
to decide our fate. If we now fail, was the gencral a d 


Ou 


painful observation, we shall never have another opportunity 


to escape. One ef our friends who had been master of a 
merchant yessel took up the larger fragment of the saw, 
and with knife made a handle, which to our great joy we 
found co pplete ly auswered ¢« purpose, Hope rose from 


~ 


4% despair, 
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despair, and again we commenced our labour. In fine, 
after five hours hard work we made a hole sufticiently large 
to allow us to pass. A pause took place—what an iuteresting 
moment—our prison could no longer detain us; yet we 
were about to commence an enterprise, which prudence 
seemed to forbid, and to which experience could not promise 
success. 

“Two of our companions, whose hands were not yet 
cured, were obliged to remain. Poor fellows! they had 
joined us in our wanderings, they had shared our toils, and 
much we regretted to leave them behind, but there was no 
alternative. We bade them a cordial adieu, and while we were 
hastily ascending, they expressed their ardent and sincere . 
wishes for our success, in au enterprize from which they were 
painfully excluded. 

“ Qur company, which consisted of six persons, stopped for 
some time in the upper apartment. From what we knew 
of the disposition of our guards, we were well convinced, 
that in the event of detection, some of us would fall. Owing 
to that circumstance, and to prevent any unnecessary con- 
fusion or delay, we cast lots for the purpose of deciding 
the order in which we were to proceed, After every thing 
was settled, we still remained waiting for a favourable moment 
to descend. Such a period soon arrived; a heavy sqaall 
commenced, which we concluded would drive the centinels 
into their boxes. The word was given to push forward, every 
muscle roused into action, and every breast was full of ar- 
dour. 

“ We gained without the least interruption the ramparts, 
after a descent of about thirty feet. Our long rope, which 
was covered at the top with black cloth, we fixed to a stone, 
and descended the first rampart, which is about thirty feet 
high, and found ourselves on the mortar battery. We cut 
the rope as high as we could reach, fastened it to one of 
the mortars, and lowered ourselves down from the second 
rampart, which is about eighty feet high. We were now 
congratulating one another in our fortunate descent, and 
were about to push into the country, when to our painful asto- 
nishment we found another rampart. Our rope was exhausted, 
and the question was, should we surrender. The question did 
notadmit of a moment’s hesitation, for the resolution we had 
formed prompted us to run every hazard, Part of the rope 
was hanging within reach. We retarned, and cut as much of 
it as we could, which was only a few feet, and with our knives, 
for we had no better hold, fixed it to the ground. The de- 
scent we knew was dangerous, yet every one felt the greatest 
alacrity to attempt it. In succession we lowered ourselves as 
far as the rope extended, and quitiuing our hold fell, as nearly as 
we 
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we could conjecture, from thirty to forty fect. Five of us de- 
scended without any material injury, and while we were stands 
ing together, and saw our sixth companion drop, we expressed 
our joy at our fortunate escape. But alas! he was not destined 
to accompany us; his limb was fractured, and he called out, 
and told us his misfortune with manly firmness. W e condoled 
with him, but we found ourselves in the situation of a soldier 
in the field of battle, who has not a tnoment to mourn for the 
friend who has fallen by his side. We placed him in an easy 
position ; - he held out his hand, urged us to hasten our flight, 
and wished us ah: appy journey. ps : ditch was to be passed ; 
we ran round it ‘ull we found some steps “1 ading to the lacis, 
then we made for a wood, which we re reached at day-break, and 
concealed ourselves among some broom. 

“ We set out next evening, and while we were arduously 
pushing througha valley, one of our party who was foremost 
suddenly disappeared. We halted, aud while looking round 
for him, we heard his voice in a deep quarry, calling for aid, 
We helped him out ; he was considerably bruised, but was able 
to continue his journey. 

“ Alter some hesitation, we determined to pass through a 
village which lay in our way, and which could not be easily 
avouled. At the entrance of it we stopped afew minutes, for 
past experience had taught us that the utmost caution was ne- 
cessary io our progress through villages. 

“ We advanced, and proceeded very well ’till we arrived at 
the middle, when we perceived some people before us. Our 
suspicion was roused, and it was soon confirmed by a man who 
began to blow a horn. ‘This warning, fot which we were very 
grateful, we easily understood, and turning round, we sought 
safety in immediate flight. We ran ‘till we gained a place of 
securily, aud atter resting two hours, we altered our course, 
and took a diiferent road. Duriag the night there was thun- 
der, lightning, and heavy rain, but such a night we hailed with 
pleasure, for while it drove, as we imagined, our pursuers into 
shelter, it left the road open for our escape. 

“ At day-light we found ourselves close to a river, and per- 
ceived a wood on the opposite bank. We plunged into the 
water, which was very rapid, and attempted to swiin over, and 
long did we vigorously struggle with the current, but like ships 
which have unsuccessfully attacked a castle, our exertions gra- 
dually slackened, and we were all obliged to give up the at- 
tempt. Oa looking round we observed a wood behind us, and 
returning to it we concealed ourselves during the day. 

“ Towards evening we advanced to the e« ‘dge of the wood, 
in order to examine the country, and pe reeived a single house, 
to which we immediately repaired. When we reached it, on 
ooking into a window, we beleld a family, consisting of hus- 
band, 
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band, wife, and children, comfortably seated round a blazing 
fire. The sight was interesting, it was the picture of content. 
ment; but it reminded us of home, as well as of our present 
situation, and it produced rather painful emotions. We went 
into the house, leaving one of our party as centinel at the 
door. On our entrance the whole family started to their feet, 
and fixed upon us their enquiring looks. We simply an- 
nounced ourselves as travellers who were in want of provisions, 
and requested them to supply us. Our request, either from 
humanity or fear, was received with much complacency, and 
they offered us whatever their house could afford. We laid 
out provisions for ten days, then took their towels, made them 
into knapsacks, and fastened them on our backs. This busi- 
ness occupied about two hours. Before our depariure, we 
threw down on a table which stood in the middle of the floor, 
money more than the value of the provisions. The good peo- 
ple looked at the money, then at us, and kindly thanking us 
wished us a good journey. 

“ We left the house, and followed a guide, whom the man 
had procured for us to the river, crossed it, and at day-break 
arrived ata wood, in which we found shelter. For eight nights 
we travelled in this manner, making a great circuit, and every 
night meeting with some adventure. 

“ At length we reached the Rhine; our minds were affected 
with various emotions. In one hour, this was our language, 
we may surmount the most difficult part of our journey, or in 
one hour we may be on the road to our dungeon. Our fears 
inspired us with vigilance, and our former experience taught 
us caution. At last we met a man in whom we thought that 

‘we might safely confide, and accosting him, expressed our 
wishes to be carried to the other side. fle entered into dis- 
course, and the result of our conversation was, that for twelve 
guineas he agreed to take us across. Without losing sight of 
him we moved ouward to his boat, and having gained the place 
where it lay, we Jeaped into it, seized the oars, and pushed to 
the other side. We gave him his reward, sprung to the shore, 
and it seemed very doubtful whether the man or we felt the 
greatest pleasure. 


> 


(To be concluded in our next.) 





te OUR correspondent S. as respect/ully acquainted, hat 
ELECIRICITY its considered as too abstruse a subject for tre 
Entertainer, the limits of which are too contracted to render it 
possiite to give a competent idea of a phenomenon so wonderfut, 


but hitherto imperfectly ¢ rplaiued, 
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THE RUSSIAN SOLDIERY. 


[From Sir R. Wilson’s Remarks on the Character of the Russian 


Army.] 


ff Mode infantry (he says) is generally composed of athletic 

men, betweea the ages of 18 and 40, endowed with great 
bodily strength, bat generally of short stature, with martial 
countenance and complexion, inured to the extremes of wea- 
ther and hardship, to the worst and scantiest food, to march 
for days and nights, of four hours repose and six hours pro- 
gress, accustomed to laborious toiis, and the carriage of heavy 
burthens, ferocious, but disciplined, obstinately brave and sus- 
ceptible of enthusiastic excitement, devoted to their sovereign, 
their chief, and their country. Religious, without being 
weakened by superstition, patient, docile, and obedient, pos- 
sessing all the energetic characteristics of a barbarian people, 
with the advantages engrafted by civilization. 

The recruiting of the Russian infantry is not by volunteer 
enrolment. The magistrates select the most efficient young 
men, according to the required number. The day of nomi- 
nation is passed in general grief, and each family is in unaf- 
fected affliction at the approaching separation of a son or bro- 
ther. But no sooner is the head of the reluctant conscript 
shaved, according to military habit, no sooner is be recognised 
as a defender of his country, than the plaints and lamentations 
cease, and all his relatives and friends preseut articles of dress 
or comfort to the no longer reluctant recruit; then revel, with 
the music and the dance, takes place, until the moment arrives 
wheu he is to abandon his native home, and the adored tomb 
of his fathers; with cheers the eternal farewell is mutually ex- 
pressed, and the exulting sol 


lier extends his regards io his 
country, and devotes his new lite to the glory and prosperity 
of his sovereign and Russia. ‘Tinis moral death, this military 


suscitation, isa phenomeaon generated and perpetuated by 








patriotism, the fundamental! principle of Russian action, which 
cheers him in hardship, and antuates bim in danger, 
UNIVERSAL LANGUAGE. 


SPIRES, January, 1811. 


MIPFRE fe , ; ee 
| HERE is a tongue, simple in its principles, various in its 


is. dt has but one sign for the sight, which is ren- 
dered tegible, and tour sounds for the hearing. By the means 
af this ciun | jounce and write 24,000 words of the French 
tougtic, aud $0,000 of the German tongue. It is au iaterme- 


diate 
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diate tongue for all the nations of the earth; the universal 
tongue of nature, of the senses, and intelligence. By the 
means of all the tongues, that of the hearing, IL speak aloud 
without quitting Mentz, with my friend who lives in St. Pe- 
tersburgh, and in ten minutes [ transmit news to Paris, By 
the means of each, [ speak to every sense. It offers many 
advantages to the telegraph. Every steeple is ready for a tele- 
graph at all times. By the means of a certain kind of tele- 
graph, I transmit in two hours tidings to the East-Indies, to 
China, or Kamtschatka; and in two seconds | impart tele- 
graphic bulletins to Paris. That tongue can be used instead 
of a secret letter, for the variations and change of its forms are 
without end. A well organized head can learn it in one hour, 
It is the same universal tongue of which Leibnitz was in search, 
but no other one to this day has been able to discover. It is 
visible in the refraction of the rays of the sun, in the colour 
of the rays, and in the electrical sparks. Every being in the 
physical world can be made an organ for this speech. 

I will visit every town that will insure to me the sum of Q5l. 
sterling. I cannot travel at my own expence, and [ will not 
travel as a comedian. 

RIEM, 


Avowee in spires, and a member of several literary societies. 


Doubts having been entertained on the possibility of putting 
the above project to practice, it has been proposed to Mr, 
Riem, to initiate in his system the informed persons, in order 
to convince them of the fact of the discovery. That propo- 
sal has been accepted by Mr. Riem with great eagerness, and 
he has offered to correspond in his way from the top of Meli« 
bocus with three functionaries to be established. 


——— - - SY 


FRENCH EXECUTIONS. 





‘i. method of shortening the pains of death when hang- 

ing, as practised in France, has a truly tragi-comic effect. 
Every culprit bad a separate gallows, made like a gibbet. The 
culprit ascended before the executioner, who, having adjusted 
the cap and the rope, the hands being already fastened before 
the culprit one under the other, pushed bim off the ladder, and 
stepped into his hands, took hold of each shoulder, and wrig- 
gled the body violently to and fro ‘till it was lifeless, A wit 
observed, on this, that the French were so fond of dancing, 
that they monde their criminals go a-capering into the other 
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An ANECDOTE. 




































faery Murat, the French general, last year invaded Si- 

cily, Sir John Stuart sent two privates of the 20th light 
dragoons, Jacob Longman and John Green, with orders tor 
the British commander at Messina, apprising the men of the 
importance of their trust, and the necessity of delivering their 
dispatches. 

When the men arrived near Messina, early in the morning 
of the 18th of September, a large body of the enemy’s in- 
fantry were landed, and stationed immediately between theim 
and:the city. After a moment’s consultation, these brave «fel 
lows‘Zalloped up,and cut their way through the enemy,ead 
were received with loud cheers by the British,and delivéred 
their dispatches agreeable to orders. In this’ extraordifary 
conflict, the attack and overthrow of all who stood in theic 
way was so sudden and unexpected that they received no in- 
jury from the'random shots fired at them, and one~ of their 
horses was only slightly scratched with a bayonet. 

On the 4th of January last, General Sir John Stuart was 
pleased to acknowledge this service, by investing the men with 
medals, bearing inscriptions descriptive of thisevent. The re- 
giment, and a squadron of foreign light dragoons attached to 
it, were assembled in the presence of Major-General Spencer, 
cominanding.the cavalry in Sicily, when. Lieutenant-Colonel 
Hawker aftixed the medals on the men’s buttons, informing 
the dragoons, that it was the wish of the British general to re- 
ward, in the most honourable way, such meritorious valour as 
they had displayed, and afterwards complimented the regiment 
on possessing such men, and on the general good conduct of 
their whole corps. ‘The whole ceremony was truly gratifying, 


the men testifying their cordial accordance in the praises of * 


their brave comrades by loud aud repeated cheers. 


REFLECTIONS. 





‘_— is but one solid pleasure in life, and that is, the doing 
our duty. 
it is a maxim as encouraging as true, that no good effort is 
ever lost. 





A QUESTION, by S. Treeby, of Yealmptons: 


| XO find that number whose fifth power is to its-third as 25 
is to 4, 


Vol. dl. 4F Answer, 
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Answer, by Caroline Caines, of aay ~ Pi to W. Petherick’s Rebus, inserted 
pri. 


OUR well-connected lines tis clear 
Will make MAD#IRA plain appear. 





Answer, by F. Brown, of Shepton Mallet, to F. Kerby's Rebus, inserted the 
8th of April. 


HRO?’ the wide air the EAGLE wings her way, 
Aad with her talons tears th’ affrighted prey. 


tr Similar answers have been received from J. Daw, of Landulph 3 
A. Keen, of Menhenniot; J. Pitman, and T. Byrt, of Shepton Mallet; 
Caroline Caines, of Livon’s-gate; T’. Sherwill, Plympton school; J. Strike, 
of North Hiil, near Launceston; C. Crews, of Newton Abbot; J. Price, of 
Yeovil; and J. W. Jones, and-G. W. Jones, of North Petherton. 


— 








Answer, by T. Sherwill, at Plympton ‘ ; “tae to W. Keast’s Enigma, inserted 
pri ° 


HA MUSIC} sweet enchanting sound! 

In thee I take delight ; 

For thou canst sooth the heart-felt wound, 
And make our sorrows light. 


*+* Similar answers have been received from J. Pitman, J. Brown, and 
Thomas Byrt, of Shepton Maiiet ; Caroline Caines, Lion’s-gate; C. Crews, 
of Newton Abbot; J, W. of Charmouth; W. Bickham, of Spring Gar. 
dens, neat Ashburton ; J. Strike, of North Hill, near Launceston; A. Keen, 
of Menhenniot ; and G. W. Jones, and J. W. Jones, of North Petherton, 





A REBUS, by 4. Keen, of Menhenniot. 
ve prying wits, a coin first find ; 
P 


art of yourself then call to mind; 
A Jewish doctor next explain ; 
And what protects us from the rain ; 
A game at cards that I dislike; 
And last a fish, but not a pike: 
When I to school, dear gents. did go 
My whole I’ve seen, and so might you. 











4n ENIGMA, by F. Chapple, of Coldridge. 


HEN hungry and weary, with labour and toil, 
The peasant returns to his cot, 
Content with my first, the kind fruits of our soil, 
And millions might envy his lot. 


Not far from his door may my second be found, 
My whole you will sooa make appear ; 

Tho’ simple it be, its thought-echoing sound 
Has often commanded a tear, 


6 POETRY. 
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Paul Peevish's Answer to Mr. Matthew Maxim's familiar Epistle. 


ELIEVE me, dear Mat. when I first did peruse 

The rhymes of thy dismal and ill-favour’d muse, 
Who wishes to fly, tho’ she does nought but splutter, 
And strut hike a crow with clipt wings ina gutter, 
I thought (and you well Know that I’m no romancer) 
I] should honour her much by returning an answer. 


I can easily guess, Mat. from whence thy abuse: 
Good books are to blockheads of trivial use ; 
And as you can’t use ’em you readily blame ’em; 


But, because you’ld appear to be learned 


Thy stupid epistle’s a manifest sign, 
That books before thee are like pearls before swine ; 
and S declare tis a sham, 
That its author’s a pig with the name of @ man. 


And M 





Believe me, Sir, to be 


you name ’em. 


PAUL PEEVISH. 





For the WEELKY 


ENTERTAINER. 


REFLECTIONS ON THE SETTING SUN. 


F 


How oft have I, at eve’s approach, 
Admir’d thy lingering ray ! 


No gloomy cloud obscures the sight, 
But all is pure serene ; 

In allthy majesty array’d, 
How pleasing is the scene! 


Sce how its brilliant beams display, 
Reclin’d on ocean’s breast ! 

It smiling seems to say adieu, 
And charms the world to rest. 


Lo! now he sinks, and disappears, 
Beneeth yon western height ; 

And all thy bright, refulgent rays 
Are hidden from my sight. 


But short and transient was the scene 


That erst my eyes did see ; 


Thou soon hast left this nether world 


‘To darkness and to me. 


Oh! shall I ever live to see 


Thy eastern course renew ? 
Or must I bid to time and thee 


A long and last adieu ? 


AREWELL! resplendent orb of light, 
Which cheers departing day, 
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What then is grandeur, w hat is pow’r, 
Or trophies of renown? 

If we with life so soon must part, 
Nor call a day our own. 


How will it fare with thee my soul 
When sun shall rise no more? 

Say wilt thou stand in lustre bright, 
Or loss of bliss deplore ? 


Oh may it be my constant care 
My precious time t’ improve ! 
That when my sun shail set-on earth 
I may rise to joys above. 


Shepton Mallet, Fune 2. THOMAS BYRT. 





—_—-- 








ON A RUINED EDIFICE. 


7, of time, ** To whom was rear’d the mass, 
Whose ruins now thou crumblest with the soil ?” 
He answered not, but furious shook his glass, 

And flew with switter wing to wider spoil. 


I ask'd of fame, ** Oh thou, whose breath supplies 
Life tu high works of wonder, what remains ?” 

Abash’d, to earth she bent her mournful cyes, 
Like one, why, sighing, sileatly complains, 


Lost in amaze, I turn’d my steps aside, 

When o’er cach pile I sawo oblivion stride, 
With haughty mien, and air of deep design; 

** Then thou’, I cried, *¢ may’st know, ah! deigndeclare!” 
Stern did she answer hoarse >, While thunder rent the air, 

*¢ Where once it was seck not; now it is mine!” 


SONNET TO THE EVENING STAR, 








ALE star of ev’ning, as my pensive eye, 
Dimm’d with the gush of aduration’s tear, 
Soars thro’ yon azure canopy of sky, 

Lo the bright conunes of thy chry stal sphere, 
What soothing transports steal upon my breast ! 
bor, as I contemplaie thy gliimm’ ring ray, 

Some kindred spirit, from thy heav’n of rest, 
Seems Shrouded there, and beckons me away. 
Oh! could I, verging to my last long home 
Far from each sick’ning scene of sorrow fly, 
And, quitting earth for Heav’n, with thee become 
The happy tenant of yon cloudless day, 
My soul, ewerging from her mortal shrine, 


Might then, perhaps, ¢ enjoy serenity like thine ! 





ON THE LATE ACTION IN THE ADRIATIC, 





ELL may the French inferior forces boast, 
When our commander was himself an Host. 





CAPTAIN DUBORDIEU’s RASHNESS. 
UPBRAID him not—his fault at most 
Was reckoning without his Hos1 
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